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But before this, in 1872, a conference mainly of German econo-
mists at Eisenach published a manifesto in which they definitely
repudiated the optimistic doctrine of non-interference held by
the Manchester school, and formed a union for the promotion
of what unfortunately became known as State socialism, or,
from the fact that its originators were mainly professors,
socialism of the chair. It must be distinguished from true State
socialism, which advocates the complete nationalization of
wealth. These economists advocated the imposition of gradu-
ated taxation upon incomes and inheritance, and the gradual
widening of the activities of the State by the establishment and
extension of social services for the benefit of the masses. Some
of them undoubtedly had in mind that ultimately the State
might take over the management of the principal productive
and transport organizations, but there was no suggestion of
sudden and sweeping change, and many of them were in
some respects strongly individualistic. They set out, however,
to combat the idea inherent in the teaching of the classical
school that the State was incapable of performing efficiently
functions other than certain essential functions which had always
belonged to it, such as the provision of security. They drew
upon history to show that the functions performed by the State
at different periods had varied widely, and they held that in
many respects the State might well be more efficient than
private enterprise. Socialism of the chair was scarcely a prin-
ciple. It consisted rather of the denial of the existence of any
principle, declaring that each case must be considered on its
merits in deciding whether or not State action would be bene-
ficial. It is significant that Knies, Knapp, Roscher, and Hilde-
brand, the German historical economists were present at the
Eisenach conference,

There is no denying the influence which these economists had
in Germany. Under Bismarck old-age pensions and health
insurance provided by the State were introduced long before
other nations adopted them. It is curious that in England it
was the Liberals, who had for long been ardent supporters of
laisserfaire, and who at the outset were the most severe critics